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As a faculty we hold, in theory at least, the following doc- 
trines : 

1 . That skill and power in the modes of attention — observation, hearing 
language, and reading — may be acquired by the study of the central sub- 
jects, i. e., those subjects that come into the category of man and nature. 

2. That mathematics, which pervades all subjects and is essential to the 
teaching of all subjects, may be taught, especially arithmetic and geometry, 
by the right use of measuring and form in all school work. 

3. That technical skill may be acquired in each and all the modes of 
expression — gesture, voice, speech, music, making, modeling, painting, draw- 
ing, writing — by using each and every mode of expression as a means of 
helping others. 

These propositions we have heard and read many times, but 
we are still very far from realizing them in actual work. If they 
are true, then the whole time of the pupil may be devoted to 
the central subjects, i. e., the subjects for mental nourishment ; 
and the modes of attention, the teaching of mathematics, and 
the use of all the modes of expression will steadily enhance the 
growth of thought-power. In other words, reading, mathe- 
matics, and all the modes of expression are absolute necessities 
in the growth of thought, and it would take, under this hypothe- 
sis, no time to teach them. It is well for us to ponder upon the 
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tremendous economy of effort and time this would mean to our 
pupils. 

The questions below are respectfully submitted to the faculty 
for its earnest thought and careful discussion : 

1. Are the above propositions absolutely true ? If they are not true, in 
what do they err ? 

2. If they are true, why do we not apply them strictly in all our work ? 

REASONS WHY THEY ARE NOT APPLIED. 

1. One teacher, obedient to habit, is anxious to get over prescribed 
ground, to teach a subject within a set time, and does not, therefore, under- 
stand the correlations of the modes of attention, of the modes of expression, 
and of form and measuring. 

One correction of this bad habit is the firm belief that economy in teach- 
ing means the development of strong, related images, or an apperceptive 
mass. The greatest economy is to have that mass self-efficient in the future 
mental growth of the individual. The teacher should, therefore, use all pos- 
sible means to 'develop strong images, it being plain that failure to use any 
one of the means weakens the whole product. 

2. Another teacher works principally for the memorizing of words, instead 
of for the growth of images, vainly imagining that a repetition of words 
induces knowledge or power. To think that children really know because 
they can repeat words and answer questions is perhaps the greatest delusion 
in education. 

3. A third teacher, while holding the theory to be good and sound, does 
not use the proper means for the development of thought-power. Carelessly, 
or otherwise, he leaves out some of the strongest auxiliaries to the develop- 
ment of the mind. 

As teachers, we have one fundamental thing to learn, and 
that is, how to teach, and how to use at the fight time each and 
all the means for the nourishment of the pupil's mind. 

There is no mental growth without interest, interest being 
the estimation of the worth of mental action measured with the 
ideal to be realized. Let us, then, take the auxiliaries to thought- 
power and consider them briefly one by one. 

I. THE MODES OF ATTENTION. 

Attention is study. The fundamental thing in attention is 
imaging. The teacher should know when the child is studying, 
by constantly reading the record of the child's growth. 
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Observation. — Observation is that mode of attention which lies at the 
basis of mental power. There is no technique in observation ; the child's 
mind is in contact with the objects to be observed. The great question is 
whether the pupil observes the object properly. There must be, therefore, 
constant tests to ascertain whether or not the child really observes. 

Hearing language. — Hearing language is a mode of attention acquired 
very early by the child, and it should be enhanced in school by persistent prac- 
tice. The power of the child to understand oral words is often very much 
overestimated. Children should be trained to understand each other and 
the teacher. The repetition of a statement implies, generally, inattention on 
the part of the pupil. 

Reading. — Reading is imaging. Study of text is attention. We all 
know how much time it has taken, and takes now, to teach a child to read. 
Failure in teaching to read comes fundamentally from lack of interest on the 
part of the child, lack of necessity for his reading, and the utter absence of 
purpose in reading. Thus sometimes years are futilely spent in attempts at 
training the child to think by means of the printed word. Every teacher 
should be a thoroughly capable teacher of reading. Only those books and 
subjects should be selected for reading that enhance the image growth, or 
enhance the study of the central subject in hand. The pupil reads to help 
others to think. The teacher should ever bear in mind that the child 
observes, hears language, and reads with the apperceptive mass that he 
already has. He reads to bring images together into wholes, he reads to 
enhance his mental power ; and the teacher should be ever on the alert to 
know when reading will help mind-growth. It is a plain and simple propo- 
sition that, if e~ach teacher, through the eight grades, used reading for the 
enhancement of thought, the child would read well and use reading all the 
time as a means of mental growth. 

II. THE MODES OF EXPRESSION. 

Speech. — Oral language is the mode of expression most commonly used, 
and may serve continually as a means of developing thought and motive. 
Speech should spring from original thought, should be one outcome of the 
study of the central subjects. A desire to help others impels speech ; strong 
or growing images demand oral expression. The teacher is there to see that 
the enunciation is pure, and the pronunciation and the grammar correct. 
Criticism should not impede utterance, but should guide it, in order to avoid 
a repetition of mistakes. Growing thought should have clear, distinct 
manifestation. 

Oral reading : Reading is imaging ; oral reading is the expression of 
thought : one is attention, the other expression. Although closely related in 
function, they differ in action. Observation is imaging ; painting is the 
expression of images. As well might painting be called observation as oral 
reading, reading. Oral reading is speech differing from ordinary speech in 
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the use of oral words presented by the printed ones. Its moral function, like 
that of other modes of expression, is to help others ; its mental function is to 
enhance thought- power. Reading (attention) should be expressed by speech 
(original language), by drawing, painting, and modeling. When a pupil 
has read a selection, he may express his new thoughts in his own words, he 
may answer questions that show the acquired thought ; but he should read 
orally only when the images gained are clear and growing, or when he has 
gained a definite thought to express. Unclear thought expressed by oral 
reading gives rise to stammering or monotonous drawl. To develop vivid 
and strong images, there should be continual exercises in dramatic reading, 
the selections to be made in correlation with the subjects in hand. 

Writing. — Next in importance to speech as a mode of expression is pen- 
manship. In order to be educative, penmanship must be easy, ease being 
indicated by smooth lines ; rapid, to be the spontaneous expression of 
thought ; and, lastly, legible. Easy, smooth writing is always capable of 
improvement ; rigid writing soon reaches its limit. Writing should be used 
constantly as a mode of thought-expression. Blackboard and crayon, paper, 
good ink and good pens, should always be at hand for ready use. 

Spelling : Constant writing and the correct making of words should 
always go together. A word misspelled is likely to haunt the pen of the 
writer. The key to spelling is much writing, writing that expresses thought. 
Never allow a pupil to use an incorrect form of speech. " Learn to do by 
doing " is the everlasting rule. 

Grammar: Grammatical writing, like correct speech and spelling, 
becomes habitual through constant use. It includes punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and paragraphing, as well as grammar — in short, all the forms of 
speech. Whenever a direction, rule, or definition will aid in fixing correct 
forms in the mind, it should be taught. Thus grammar may be the warp and 
woof of language teaching. 

Arts and crafts. — The question of questions that should ever be in the 
teacher's mind is, What mode of expression will enhance the growing thought 
of the pupil ? Making, modeling, painting, and drawing are modes of 
expression that demand clear images, demand the holding of images until 
they are expressed. The employment of these modes reveals the strength or 
the weakness of images, or their lack. 

Through expression in all its modes the teacher is able to 
determine and criticise the thought of his pupil. When the 
teachers of eight or nine successive grades sedulously follow the 
suggestions here given, the efficiency of the pupils in the tech- 
nique of the modes of attention, of the modes of expression, 
and in the knowledge of mathematics will exceed any school 
work ever yet done. 
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PROPOSITIONS. FOR THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING CLASS. 
(to be verified or disproved.) 

I. My highest duty as a student, the duty which includes all 
other school duties, is to be of the greatest possible assistance 
to the whole school and to each and every member thereof. 

II. The school should be an ideal community, in which there 
is hard, earnest work, vigorous health, play, and the best social 
life. The supreme function of social life is the integration of 
society. 

III. How to help in recitation. — I am in the recitation to help 
the whole class, and every member of it, to the best possible 
educative activity of body, mind, and soul. 

(i) I must strive to understand everything presented by any member of 
the class, including, of course, the teacher. (2) I must study the needs 
of all my classmates. (3) I must assist everyone with my own thought, 
adapting the thought to individual needs. (4) I must use my knowledge 
and skill to the best advantage of the whole class. (5) My personal igno- 
rance, and failure to understand a subject, is oftentimes of more real help 
than my knowledge, if I lay bare that ignorance by frank expression. (6) I 
must overcome hesitation, reticence, self-consciousness, by a constant exer- 
cise of my will, thus training the will to obey the demands of duty. (7) By 
striving to help others in the class I am putting my knowledge to the best 
possible use — indeed, to its only use. (8) I discover what knowledge is 
most needed. This directs my preparation for class work ; the desire to 
help is the strongest incentive to careful study. I may therefore concentrate 
all my efforts upon the needs of the class. 

IV. The motive of helping others comprehends, in the most 
efficient way, all other educative activities. 

(1) Attention, or study, is always at its height when I strive to help 
others. (2) I am closely studying the minds of others when I am trying to 
know what they think and how they think. (3) I am using all the knowl- 
edge I can bring to bear upon the subject discussed (concentration). (4) I 
am finding out my own weakness and lack of knowledge and power. (5) 
I am learning what to study and how to study. (6) If I cannot express 
myself by speech or writing, I feel the need of skill in other modes of expres- 
sion. 

V. Example. — The best thing for me to do is to make 
myself the most efficient example of a good student. My 
example, good or bad, has a tremendous influence upon my 
class or school. 
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(i) If I sit still and do not join heartily in the class work, I influence 
others to do the same. "A, B, and C do not take an active part ; therefore I 
will not." (a) The effect of one coward is to make other cowards : courage 
begets courage, (b) If I put myself into my work with all my heart, others 
will do the same. If I am thoughtful, others will be thoughtful. If I frankly 
display my ignorance, it may become the habit of the whole class, (c) If 
I sympathize with the difficulties of others, my feelings will arouse the best 
in others. 

VI. Common faults to be overcome. 

(i) Self-consciousness is the greatest bar to progress. The one effective 
way of overcoming it is to overcome one's "small self" in the eagerness to 
help others. (2) Lack of genuineness — desire for recognition by "showing 
off," affectation — is a common fault which stands in the way of a sound, 
healthful, personal influence. This fault can be cast aside by forming and 
maintaining the habit of helpfulness. (3) Perfect honesty is cultivated by a 
perfect motive. (4) The use of the body as the instrument of the soul makes 
one desire to cultivate voice — language, gesture, and all that makes the 
body an effective instrument. 

VII. The teacher and the student are one in motive. All 
may agree that the teacher should approve the statements given 
above, but many may doubt whether the student should have 
the same motive. 

(1) The teacher should use all his powers to be of immediate and effective 
help to each and every member of the class. If he really helps the class, 
then the class help him more than he helps them. Why should not the 
student have precisely the same motive ? 

Education is not preparation for life ; it is life. — John Dewey. 

SUGGESTIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

FIRST-YEAR CLASS. 

The students are referred to the outlines upon psychology in Vol. I of 
the Course of Study, and it is suggested that they begin with " Sugges- 
tions as to the Study of Psychology," No. 9, p. 779; No. 1, p. 28; No. 2, p. 
123; No. 3, p. 191 ; No. 4, p. 271. 



